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PREFACE 


Piimaiy cducaUon is a pi’obli;m nuicli largci than what one 
man can mastci Piimaiy teachers, cxpeits, administrators, re¬ 
search workers and othcis met as a gioiip at the Eleventh Nation¬ 
al Seminar on Elementary Education on the 7th, 8th and 9th of 
April, 1972, at Delhi They flung themselves into their woik and 
did intensive thinking The outcome of the delibeiation.s of the 
cntiie group of delegates paiUcipaling m the Seminai ts set forth 
in the pages to follow, 

The planning for execution of these recommendalions has, 
obviously, to be done at the block-level using the general princi¬ 
ples enunciated in the document PheieafLcr, the entire issue to- 
gethei with lelated pioblcms will have to be considered at the 
State-level semmais to be organized as usual, Perhaps, the Stale 
Jnstitutes of Education may prepare detailed working papers’and 
J other documents for such a Slate-level scmmai 

As soon as reports of ,such Slate-level seminars are received 
by the NCERT, they will be studied and integrated in the form 
of a detailed report 

The Council is most grateful to Shri D, S Rawat, Shri R K 
■ Gupta and others in the Depaitmcnt of Pre-primary and Primary 
Education for their magnificent elTorl in organizing the Seminar 

S. V, C, Aiya 
Director 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 

New Delhi-16 
12 April, 1972 




1 fNf'RODUCrfON 


The Eleventh National Senimai on Eleinciitary Education 
was> held in the Auditniium of the Department of d'cadiing Aids, 
National Council ol Educational Research and Tiaining, New 
Delhi, on the 7th, 8tli and ^)th of April, 1Q72 The Seminar was 
inaiiguiatcd by Pi of S Nuiul Hasan, Minislci in the Minrstiy of 
Education and Social Welfare The Inaugural Addiess is at¬ 
tached as Appendix 1, The Seminar was attended by icprcscn- 
tative.s from the States, the Union Territories and the Ministry of 
Education aird Social Welfare, representative primary teachers, 
lepresentalivcs from the Central Schools Oi ganisatioii, Ecluca- 
lion Dcpartirients of New Delhi Municipal CoiriiiiitLce and Delhi 
Municipal Corporation. Field Advi.scis of tire NCERT. officers of 
the NCERT, cxpcrLs specially invited foi giving the benefit of 
then knowledge and experience and rcpicscntatives of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and other organisations tn Delhi A list of the 
paiticipanis is given m Appendix 7, For discussing .special 
piobleiirs, the Seiiiiiiar divided itself into nine working groups. 
The names ol the groups along with lire list of members who par¬ 
ticipated in each group arc fuimshcd nr Appendix 6. 


2 DATA 

The delegates to the Seminar wcie furnished with specially 
prepared papers and other docuiiienls Pursuant to the rccoin- 
niendatioii of the Tenth National Seminar on Elementary Educa¬ 
tion, seveial Slates had organised Stale-level seminars to discuss 
the issues posed to them, Reports from the Slates, which had 
become available, were also furnished to the delegates. Fur¬ 
ther, some individual peisons concerned with piobleras of ele- 
irientaiy education had also presented papers These too were 
supplied to all the delegates, A list of the documents furnished 
to all the delegates appeals in Appendix 5 



3 PROCEEDINGS 


The Seminar had a full-day open session on the 7th of Aprili 
when specilic pioblcms wcie posed and discussed Importanll 
conclusions weie arrived at as a result of this discussion, A deJ 
tailed lepoiL of this discu.ssion as summarised by the riiairnia | 
appeals in Appendix 2 On the 8Lh ol April, the woiking giou; I 
discussed the issues iclcircd to them and made biief iccomme, I 
dations on the lines indicated in Appendix 2. These iccommeii.i 
dations togethci with other issues weic discussed and conclusions^ 
arrived at on the 9Lh of Apiil. A summaiy of the proceedings 
on the 9lh of April appears in Appendix 3 

4 RECOMMENDAI'IONS 

The Seminar discus.sed all issues with .specilic icfcrence t,o 
exploring ways and means of leahsiiig univeisalisation of piiraary 
education (Standards I-V) by 1975. Thcrefoic, theie was very, 
little discussion on the upper-primary classes (Standards VI-1 
VIII) The possible limitations of linance were kepi in view'I 
The availability of teachers with a missionary spiiiL and a sens^- 
of commitment lor staying and working in the villages was fore- ' 
most in the minds of all the paiticipants. Subject to the limita 
tions imposed by all that has been explained above, what follow^ 
indicates in broad gcncial terms the consensus 

4 f Enrolment 

Foi really cllcctive enrolment which implies children a^,- 
tually attending schools and lealising an avciagc attendance 4 
over 75 per cent, it is very necessary that every available mas' 
medium like the radio, advertisements or posters m trains, bu'Ses 
and public jrlacos, etc, should be utilised to highlight the need fo; 
sending children to school This is to be followed by a door-, 
to-dooi canvassing b\ ihc primaiy teacher assigned to the scljeol, 
outside ihc '■chool houis In order to bring about a sense of 
community participation in this woik, it is necessaiy to make 
the primary school a centre for a variety of activities of interest 
to the village. In particular, frequent meetings of parents, espe- 
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cially mothcis. should be held on the school picmises Outside 
ichool houis, the pumaiy teacheis should anange special class¬ 
es which could be taken advantage of by persons outside the age- 
gioLip 6-11 yeais, and even by eldeily persons, to learn vaiious 
subjects 01 to acqune literacy It is desirable to house the vil- 
]Hge library meant lor the public in the village school and entrust 
;ll|c same to the piimary teacher These and other similar mea- 
.fjlrcs would inject in the teacher a sense of involvement in the life 
i./l‘ the community and he would inteiact ellectively with the com¬ 
munity to make them lealise their social responsibility to send 
their children to school. 

4 2 Medium «/ Instmction 

About 85 per cent of the population of the country is covei- 
cd by the 15 languages included in the Constitution of fndia. 
Theiefore, instructional facilities in these languages would imply 
giving instruction through the mother-tongue foi 85 per cent of 
the population The icmaimng 15 pci cent of the population 
poses a vaiicty of pioblems. d’hc iiiothei-tongue could be a dia¬ 
lect. and such a dialect may oi may not have a written script 
Quite often, this dialect may not be rich enough for the piopei 
expiession of ideas m social studies, science, etc, Theiefore, 
some compromises will have to be made. It is best to use the 
l^iolher-tonguc of the child, which may be a dialect, dining the 
ill St year of the primary school, and frequently during the second 
yeai Theieafter, the child should gradually be biought into a 
language included in the Constitution of India Further instruc¬ 
tion could be in such a language. This will require that the pii- 
maiy teacher assigned to do the work be tiained well in the dia- 
.ect so that he can converse effectively with children in their 
Mother-tongue and use the inolhcr-tongiie effectively for ex¬ 
plaining points of inteiesl In order to realise this objective, it 
neccssaiy to prepare lessons ior learning such languages, using 
the audio-tape Instruction in .such languages should be given to 
the teachers in the pumaiy teachci training institution This 
type of mstiLiction for picking up a dialect oi a language is likely 
to lequiic at least three to six months, 
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4 3 TIk Teacher 

Ultimately, foi impailing insUiicLion, It is the teachei who 
malLei,s 'The work he does every clay can neithci be inspected 
noi checked Therefore, it is necessary to inculcate in him a 
sense ol commitment and to develop in him a high degree of res- 
ponsibility foi cOectivcly dischaiging the task he is assigned, An 
ovei-intelligent person staying in a town and going by bus to 
teach in a uiial school and icliiining home every evening is not 
likely to be very effective In fact, a mediocre individual with a 
high sense of commitment could be much inoie effective Thcre- 
torc, what is really needed is to get a teachei who is devoted to 
the village and who would lling himself into the task with zest and 
enthusiasm. Looking at it fioni this point ol view, it may he 
dcsiiable to pick up a leasonably educated man or woman living 
m the village, train the pci son iluough a ciash programme and 
put the person back into the village for running Ihc primary 
school. In such cases, theic should be no age or othei restric¬ 
tions foi lecruitmcnt The persons concerned could be given a 
lump sum salary and offered appointments on a contract basis. 
They would belong to a catcgoiy of non-lranslerable teachers 
assigned specifically to a specific school in a specific village, Suoii 
a pci son might interact much bettci with the village population 
and diaw them into the school wotk with a sense of participa¬ 
tion, It was emphasised that commitment to the task and zest 
and cnthusia.sm in realising objective,s aic far moie impoilanl 
than the mere intelligence of an individual or the vaiiety of deg¬ 
rees he holds. The piimary teacher has to be essentially a pei- 
son who can live and ideniify himself with other villagcis lie 
cannot affoid to give any impic,ssion that he i-. different fiom 
the people living in the village 

4 4 Buildings 

Constuiction of building.s is cosily and time-consuming 
Wheic it IS neccssaiy, the woik of building should be entiustcd 
to the local bodies concerned. Whcie facilities have to be pro¬ 
vided for a largei number than an existing budding can accom- 
modalc. it i,s desirable to have the shift system lalhci than go in 
lor a new building What is most important is the teacher and 
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the niiniinum equipment he needs, including books and instruc¬ 
tional malenal Theiefoic, il may be better to piovide these pre¬ 
requisites and make the teacher utilise the facilities available 
eithei in a rest house, a temple, a mosque oi other places avail¬ 
able in the village In the last resort, it may be preferable 
to make the teacher tun the classes m his own house oi in a 
courtyard nearby latlier than to avoid providing a school on mere 
technical considerations. 

4 5 Cuniculum 

It was suggested that an overall view of the objectives of 
primary education could be taken and a broadly stated curiicu- 
lum content prepared. Such a curriculum could form the basis 
around which detailed ciiriicula could be worked out to meet 
local situations. Diversity rather than unifoimity should be the 
noira. There is no reason why there should not be variations in 
the ctirriculuin even from village to village The manner in which 
this liberty can be exercised by the primary teacher should be 
an item of instruction in the primary teacher training institution 
OI m m-service education 

The NCERT was requested to prepare quickly a broad cur¬ 
riculum of the type envisaged 

4,6' Examinations 

It was broadly agreed that there should not be any annual 
piomoLional examinations and that detention should be avoided 
in the five years of the school for all children whose attendance 
IS satisfactory Even in other cases, some additional training 
could be given and detention avoided But the teacher should 
continually evaluate the progress of the children For this pur¬ 
pose, teachers should be supplied with question banks containing 
suitable objective type of questions, etc The entire scheme of 
evaluation can be visualised from the broad description given in 
Appendix 4, ' 

4 7 Weaker Sections oj the Comnmnity 

If effective work is to be done to bring in children from the 
weaker sections of the community, it is very necessary to under- 
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stand their Jit'e in the villages and, accordingly, arrange foi the 
location of the school, the school time-tables,> the school vaca¬ 
tions, etc, In such a case, the children become available to tlie 
paients for assisting them in their work and. at the same time, 
they can attend school when they are not so wanted Such a 
scheme will have to be examined on a village-to-village basis. 
In addition, it is desirable to attach a pre-school section to the 
school, admit the childien a year oi two earlier and discipline 
them for work and for normalised habits This pre-school sec¬ 
tion will go a long way in helping the children to get used to 
the school. Further, the teacher should be given the liberty to 
spread the total work to be done in five years over a longer per¬ 
iod. if necessary No child should be told that it has failed or 
that it is not progressing. As soon as deficiencies are noticed 
It becomes obligatory on the part of the teacher to correct these 
deficiencies by extra classes or coaching during school holidays, 
Such assignments can only be earned out by teachers who live m 
the village and who have a sense of commitment to the village 
Initiation of the children into the work of the parents through 

instruction in the work-experience even in the very early stages 
could be very helpful ® 

"*'*“*“ to this cate¬ 

gory should also be given uniforms, books, mid-day meals and, 

anS ofm desirable things 

and could be adopted if the requisite funds are available 

4,8 Education of Girls 

ferablv ""^°“"dcalty implies that such a teacher should pre- 

ed sho,^ld"bT"d be^" 

ated should be deversified The diversification needed for 

tracting girls to schools consists in injecting plenty of items of 

concern to girls when they becomes housewives ^Thus work- 

expenence rn an ex.ended way directly related to home sc 00^0 ts 

underslood lor a village, rs hkely to prove eifeoj Be'“cs b 

.lore, grrls develop an aesthetic taste. Therefore, special at'lem 



tion should be paid to impiovc the aesthetics oE the school and 
its sill roundings and to impart instruction in art, music, etc 
Whcic girls come fiom extremely poor families, it is absolute¬ 
ly necessary that they are provided with unilorm, It is also ne¬ 
cessary to pay special attention to sanitary facilities and see that 
there is at least a school mothei if a lady teacher cannot be 
appointed 

4 4 Tribalx 

Tubal people stay in small hamlets and the number of child¬ 
ren available for a school becomes extiemely small Therefore, 
it may be desirable to have a single-teacher school even when the 
enrolment is as low as 20 foi the entire school In cases where 
the numbei of childien available for schooling is haidly 4 oi 5. 
iL may be desirable to set up a residential school for a group of 
villages and make ariangcments to send back the children over 
the week-ends to their parents It is extremely important that 
the teacher assigned to the task knows the tiibal dialect well and 
is able to bring the childien to education thiough the tiibai dia¬ 
lect Wheiever necessaiy, additional facilities like mid-day meals, 
clothes, book,s, etc., should be provided free, 

410 Teacher Training 

The most important item for the successful implementation 
of universalisation of primaly education is teacher training, The 
leachei training schemes should be recast so that there is great¬ 
er emphasis on values, attitudes, a code of ethics, a sense of com¬ 
mitment and a realisation of the social responsibility of the tea- 
chei to society These aspects are far more important than the 
rote-learning of a few items in an outmoded syllabus The 
pre-service training of teacheis should be of two years’ dura¬ 
tion and only inatiiculates, preferably coming from the area 
wheie they aie likely to be appointed, should be admitted. But 
what IS moie important is a crash programme to train teachers 
quickly if they aic recruited from among the village folk. This 
woik has to be done by a teacher training institution In addi¬ 
tion, It is absolutely necessary to re-tram the million or two mill¬ 
ion teachers we already have through proper in-service educa- 
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tion in these tcachei training in.stitulions In fact, in-service 
training and crash-prograiiinie tiaining would occupy inoic time 
of the institution than the legular pre-servicc training Accord¬ 
ingly, all existing teacher training institutions should be proper¬ 
ly staffed, equipped and provided with all facilities to cany out 
the assignments indicated, 

The crash-piogramme to tiaiii all the primary teachers in 
India was commended by the Seminar In this scheme, a group 
of resource persons could be trained by the NCERl' at Delhi 
These resource persons could be posted to the Regional Colleges 
of Education. In these Colleges, the teachei educatois from all 
the pimiary teacher training institutions in the region could be 
brought in batches and offered in-service education. Thereafter, 
these teacher educators would call primary teachers from groups 
of villages to the primary teacher training institution for in-ser¬ 
vice education For this purpose, a group of primary schools 
could be closed for the duration of such in-scivice education 
The general pattern of in-service education as formulated this 
way could be suitably amplified or modified by the State Insti¬ 
tute of Education after examining in detail the local conditions, 

4 11 hiitnictioncil Materials 

It is necessary that good textbooks and other instructional 
materials should be prepared and made available to each pu- 
mary school. In fact, all this material should be available in the 
pnihary teacher traming institution so that the in-service educa¬ 
tion of teacheis could be built aioimd the material he is going 
to get and use Incidentally, the instructional material could also 
include the bank of questions that the-primal y teacher is requir¬ 
ed to use in the schools 

4,12 General 

There are several impoitant issues like collection and main¬ 
tenance of statistics, avoidance of wastage, effective inspection 
and supervision, introduction of large-scale woik-experience, 
etc. These items weie also discussed in detail and the gist of 
the thinking of the Seminar is to be found in Appendices 2 and 3' 
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APPENDIX 1 


Inaugural Address 
by 

Prof. S, Nuiul Hasan 
Minister of Education and Social Welfare 

I feel very happy to be in your midst this morning to in¬ 
augurate the Eleventh National Seminar on Elementary Educa¬ 
tion which is being convened by the National Council of Edu¬ 
cational Research and Training I welcome the idea of these 
annual seminars They give an opportunity to review the pro¬ 
gress made in this important sector of education during the pre¬ 
ceding year and to make plans for the next They also enable 
the officers of the State Govcinments and of the Centre to ex¬ 
change views and experiences so that the' planning and imple¬ 
mentation of the programmes of elementary education can be 
improved in all parts of the country These will be all the more 
essential in the days ahead 


n 

The provision of free and universal elementary education 
for every child has been a dream of long standing with the peo¬ 
ple of this country Almost 90 ycais ago, in September, 1882, a 
Grand Old Man of India, Dadabhai Naoroji, demanded, before 
the first Education Coiniiiission of the country, that free and 
universal elementary education should be introduced in India 
as soon as possible His plea went unheeded. But it was taken 
up again and again by several nationalist leaders The most not¬ 
able among them was Gopalkiishna Gokhale who moved a re¬ 
solution on the subject m the Central Legislature m 1910 and 
followed it up by the intioduction of a compulsory Primary 
Education Bill in 1912. it was thrown out by the Goyeinmenl 
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vious that the tremendous progress of elcmentaiy education in 
the post-independence peiiod is unparalleled in the earlier edu¬ 
cational history of our country and has only a few parallels in 
the contemporary history of othei developing countries. There 
is, therefore, every reason for us to feel proud of what we have 
been able to achieve. 

► It cannot, howevei, be foigotten that we have still a very 
long way to go and that more earnest and sustained efforts are 
Still needed in this field That is why the Congress Party has 
highlighted this programme in its Election Manifesto It has 
given a solemn pledge to the people that high priority will be ac¬ 
corded to the development of elementary education and that 
Government will strive to provide universal education for 
children in the age-group 6-11 by 1975-76 and in the age-group 
11-14 by 1980-81 Tins fixation of a time-hinit shows how 
earnest Government is about implementing this programme I 
may also say that these decisions have found a very warm wel¬ 
come among all sections of the people and in all parts of the 
country 

Your Seminar, therefore, is meeting at a crucial and impor¬ 
tant time Government is now engaged in the preparation of 
detailed plans for implementing this programme For this pur¬ 
pose, it is necessary to review the existing position in each State, 
to ascertain the main difficulties that hinder our progress, and 
to devise realistic and feasible programmes to reach our goal in 
a period of about ten years at the most. We all’ look forwaid 
to your deliberations to help us in this urgent task 

m 

ft may not be out of place to put before you a few impor¬ 
tant questions relating to the implementation of this pro- 
gramme. 

Let me first begin with the provision of facilities. It is ob¬ 
viously necessary, in tins progianime, to provide a primary 
school (teachmg Classes I—^V) within easy walking distance from 
the home of every child The second Educational Survey carried 
out Ill 1965 showed that this goal is almost achieved and that. 
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difficult because, as the second* Edii ^'^ 1 -°°*^ is even more 
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Caste children is 85 pei cent of that of the othei communities 
at the primary stage The coricsponding figure in the middle 
school stage is only 58 per cent In some States, these emol- 
ments are still lower In UP, foi example, the enrolment of 
Scheduled Castes children at the primary stage is only 59 per 
cent of that of the other communities and that at the middle 
school is only 46 per cent The enrolments of Scheduled Tu¬ 
bes arc even lower Piecise figures foi groups like landless ag- 
iicLiltuial labourers are not available But the available data 
indicates that their eniohnents also are similai to those of the 
Scheduled Castes Why is it that children from these weaker 
sections of the community arc not eni oiled in adequate num¬ 
bers ? Why IS it that wastage and stagnation rates amongst them 
arc even higliei than those in the other communities These are 
important and disturbing questions We shall have to examine 
them quickly and find satisfactoiy answers and solutions 

Even more important are the problems of imiveisal reten¬ 
tion, I find that children generally join schools between the ages 
j of 5-7, but start dropping oil from the age of 9 years The diop- 
j out rate is considerably increased after the age of 11 years Of 
! every 100 children that enter Class I, only about 40 reach Class 
I V and only about 25 reach Class VITI, It is these large rates 
of wastage that' aie responsible for the ineffectiveness of our 
system of elementary education; and one of the most difficult 
problems we have lo face in the coming decade is to ascertain 
the causes of this wastage and lo adopt proper remedies to re¬ 
duce it to the very minimum, if not to ehinmale it altogether 
This should be one of the niajoi problems that you should ex¬ 
amine and I look forward to your considered suggestions based 
on practical experience 

Before leaving this subject of expansion of facilities for 
elementary education, I would like to refer lo an important prob- | 
1cm which, I find, is generally ignored What we have now de- j 
velopcd in elementary education is a smgle-point entiy and se- | 
qucnlial system The only point where a child can enter the 
system is Class T and at the age of 6 years, If this chance is mis- , 
sed, the child is eteinally ban eel from entrance to the educa¬ 
tional system and all that we can offer him is lo admit his son 
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in due course at the age of 6 years. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more absuid and unimaginative system, To my mmd 
a veiy majoi refoim needed is to make our system of elenientarv 
education a multiple-entry one. so that children in the age-groun 
of 6-17 years may, at any point, find access to at least part- 
ime education and learn at least the basic skills and become 
functionally literate If such a system can be devised, as a sup 
plcment to the existing system, its effectiveness would be coL 
siderably increased and it would be possible for us to .educe the 
aige peicentagc of mass illiteracy in a comparatively short time 
This IS yet another problem I would like yoli to look into 

The pioblem of pre-school' education also needs m eater 
attention It has been generally recognised that pre-school tduca 
tion has a gicat significance of its own and that it improves the 
quality of pimiary education and helps in reducing wLagc and 
stagnation It is, therefore, a matter of satisfaction ZZrTts 
a growing interest m pre-school education at present 7n ffi 
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plele oveihaiil of the ciiinculum of the elementary school The 
main pin pose of education is to bung about social transfoima- 
tion, to create greater equality among the people and facilitate 
our progress towards socialism Education must also strenglhen 
the forces of democracy and secularism and cultivate a sense of 
social awareness and social responsibility It must also lay spe¬ 
cial emphasis on the development of a modern and scientific 
outlook. These bioader objectives of the educational system as 
a whole must be fully reflected in the primary school cuinculum 
because, it is at this impressionable age, that childien will ab¬ 
sorb these values easily and effectively 

Elementary education must be closely related with imme¬ 
diate environment and all subjects in the cuincula should be 
taught in relation to it While the teachmg of languages, mathe¬ 
matics and science has to be modernised and improved, a pio- 
gramme of the highest priority is to introduce work-experience. 
This should mean a qualitatively organised effort centred round 
productive work and oriented to a new scientific approach and 
resulting in some permanent social benefit to the individual or 
the commuriiLy This is another group ol challenges in cuiri- 
culuni leconslruction 

It IS also es.senlial to remeiiibei that education is a continu¬ 
ous piocess that cuts across the school, the home and the so¬ 
ciety We must, thcretore, ensure that the school walls do not 
circumscribe the learning possibilities of a child and that full 
help IS taken of out-of-school activities to enrich the Iqaining ex- 
peiiences of children. I would like eveiy elementary school to 
be a centre of the academic, educational and cultural piogiain- 
mes of self-study and self-cultivation, not only for the school- 
going population, but foi the entire community abroad This 
is especially important in rural areas I would also prefer to 
make full use of community resources foi education For ins¬ 
tance, I see no reason why the seiviccs of persons in the locality 
who aie good at a job of productive work, should not be utilis¬ 
ed for developing progiammcs of woik-expenence in elementary 
schools, 

These are only a few of the ideas that occur to me There 
must be plenty of others of which you are aware. What I would 
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like to emphasise is the mgenl need to leplace the existing 
cLiniculum of eleracntaiy schools by a new and modem one 
suited to our needs and icquirements without any furthei delay, 
This natiually involves piogrammes o[ teacher training and pro¬ 
duction of textbooks and othei teaching and learning materials. 
This IS both a challenge and an oppoitunity to the NCERT and 
the State Institutes of Education 

i would also emphasise the need to change the tiaditional 
teaching methods winch have been long in vogue m primary 
schools The old emphasis on memoiization and rote learning 
must go There must be a laige introduction of activities in the 
life of elementaly schools In fact, our objective should be to 
provide, as many progressive schools do, about 75 per cent of 
the school time foi some activity oi the other through which 
children leain better In the years ahead, the emphasis has to 
be on awakening ol curiosity, on building habits of self-study, 
and on creativity and problem-solving capacity A good deal of 
the play-way technique which is used in pre-primary schools can 
also be bi ought with great advantage into Classes I and IJ of 
pnmaiy schools, 

I also feel that our approach in the mattei of elementary 
tcachei.s has to be radically changed, We must bung in a fairly 
large number of giaduatcs into this sector thiotigh programmes 
of national service Even the regular employment of graduate 
teachers at the elementary stage has to be stepped up Side by 
side, we must also mvolve senior students of elementaiy schooLs 
in helping the juniors to Icain Tins will impiove their own edu¬ 
cation, cultivate desirable social attitudes and widen the base foi 
reel ruling the teachers of tomoiiow. 

In a pool coLintiy like ouis, mere provision of tuition-free 
education is not enough and the development of ancillary ser¬ 
vices becomes highly significant. We will, therefoie, have to 
take steps to provide fiee books and writing materials to child¬ 
ren To some, clothing will have to be provided; and many will 
have to be provided with school lunches, A beginning in these 
programmes has already been made, especially m the Slates of 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala These will have to be developed in a 
much bigger way in the years ahead in all parts of the country 
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J do not think that J need take any moie of your tunc 1 
have placed befoie you some of the major questions—both quan¬ 
titative and qualitative—that aie to be faced in providing uni¬ 
versal elementaly education to all children as laid down in 
Article 45 of the Constitution f would request you to address 
yourself to these problems in depth and earnestness, in view of 
the decision taken by Government to implement this pio- 
gi amine, in a sustained and vigorous manner, in the next decade 
It may be that you may not be able to do full justice to these 
pioblems in the course of this brief seminar But then I hope that 
the issues will be puisued furthei by the Institutes of Educa¬ 
tion in the States and by the NCERT in the Centre and I look 
up to them to provide Governments—both m the States and at 
the Centre—with concrete and realistic plans for implementing 
this programme for which we are committed to the people 

I have now great pleasure in inaugurating this Seminai and 
wishing your deliberations every success 1 shall look forward 
to your suggestions and recommendations 



APPENDIX 2 

Summary qi thl Dlsc’ussion on 7 April 1972 

1 The greater part of the 8th of April is to be devoted to 
iscussiofts of specific topics through working groups which will 
shortly be constituted and which will meet separately After de¬ 
tailed discussions, each working group is expected to send its re 
conmiendations in as a brief a form as possible It is desirable 
to limit the recommendation to 20. 40 oi 60 woids. A't the 
most, it could go to about 100 words When recommendations 
of this type are furnished, it will be easy to read them out and 
discuss the same at the general meeting of the 9th of April 
n fact it IS most desirable to put these recommendations in the 
form of one or two resolutions, The details about the manner 

2 All the papers furmshed and all the research reports 

supplied to each participant This matciial, together with the 
discussion yesterday, have to be utilised for formulating detail- 
t realisation of universal primary education 

Z f the limitations of finance and the limi- • 

tions of the available personnel who could be drafted for doing 
primary school teachmg ® 
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4 Article 45 of the Constitution states that the State shall 
endeavour to provide fiee and compulsory education to all 
children up to the age of 14 years within ten years from the com¬ 
mencement of the Constitution. If education is compulsoiy and 
if somebody does not send his child to school, obviously it be¬ 
comes an offence under the Constitution. Therefore, wheiever 
there is an adequate provision for primary education, theie will 
have to he some punishment for those who fail to comply with 
the requirements of the, Constitution Tins is mentioned inci¬ 
dentally and could be kept in view. 

5 Unfortunately, as matters stand today, we have not provid¬ 
ed facilities in such a way that every child has access to a pri¬ 
mal y school within walking distance from his home No useful ^ 
purpose is served in dwelling on statistics One could say that 
97 per cent of the children have primary schools within accessi¬ 
ble distance from their homes. In such a case, the problem of 
universahsation becomes one of makmg the existmg schools 
effective. But, this is not probably the correct picture. Further, 
theie are areas in India where a few houses constitute a ham¬ 
let as the common featuie. In such hamlets, it may not be poss¬ 
ible to get even 10 cliildren to a school. Therefore, the prob¬ 
lem arises as to the minimum number of children for whom a 
school should be set up The point of view expressed was that j 
■one should thmk in terms of about 30 pupils Theie was also a j 
point of view that facilities could be provided even for 10 stu- i 
dents. This is a point of view which may involve us in terrific 
expenditure. But, broadly, decisions will have to be taken to 
provide primary schools to each group of hamlets or a village 
from which at least 35 students would be forthcoming for all the 
primary classes. Even the advanced countries have not been 
able to successfully solve the problem of sparsely populated 
areas One way of providing primary education facilities in 
such spamely populated areas would be through the radio If 
a transmitter IS specially set up for the purpose for a group of 
villages and is made to broadcast lessons to the different class¬ 
es at predetermined hours, some uniform set of lessons becomes 
available. These could be supplemented by books and by su¬ 
pervision with the help of anyone available in the village. Per¬ 
haps,^ this is the only way of tackling into the problem of small 
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y hamlets and for furnishing some standardised lessons to sinel. 

I teacher schools Incidentally, about 40 per cent of our pnmarv 
■ schools in 1965 were single-teachei schools. ^ 

6 The problem of puttuig up buildings for new schools ivas 
discussed. The general consensus was that we should utilise 
any facdity that is available m the village If it comes to that 
we cou d even permit a lady or a gentleman selected from th 
village for primary school teaching to conduct the class even .n 
his or in her own house Other alternatives like dharamshaks 
rest houses, temples, mosques, etc., could also be exploied. 

n J thinking appears to be that puttini 

p buildings IS a prohibitively costly aSair and is tiiue-consumma 
Therefore, it has to be left out But. if buildings are to be nut 
up, It IS preferable to enthuse the villagers to collect funds a^nH 
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truction. While the mother-tongue is the most appiopnate 
medium of instruction, the dilficulties posed have to be borne 
in mind About 85 per cent of the population of the country 
IS covered by the languages mcluded in the Constitution of India 
Therefore, only 15 per cent of the population of the counLiy 
would have languages other than the languages in the Consti¬ 
tution of India For this group of children, it is best to teach 
the child through the mother-tongue dining the firsts year and ) 
paitly during the second year but before the end of the second/ 
year, it is desirable to bring the child into working through a 
language in the Constitution which is used in the State This 
will require the training of teachers who know the language of 
the State so that they can speak and explain m the mother-ton¬ 
gue of the ehild This training has to be provided in the primary 
teacher tiainmg mstitution after quickly evolving a scheme of 
instruction When this is done, it should be possible to print j 
books m the languages included in the Constitution of India and 
restrict the major portion of instruction at the primary level, 
particularly m the later stages, to the languages incorporated in < 
the Constitution of India, 

10 As a result of detailed discussion, it became obvious 
that there should be an enrolment drive for the primary class¬ 
es throughout the country This could be done through the 
radio, newspapers, advertisements in buses, trains, etc In addi-1 
tion, there has to be a door-to-door canvassing by the primary ( 
teacher allotted to the village It was stressed that no amount 
of money can do as good work as involving the teachers m this 
work, with a high sense of devotion and commitment Hence, 
it was generally agreed that this aspect of enthusing the teach¬ 
ers for work connected with primaiy education should receive 
consideiable emphasis. The teachers will have- to be nursed 
through both in-service and pre-service education and the mini¬ 
mum comforts they need should be attended to. 

11 The question of annual promotional examinations in 
primary schools was discussed at great length. When education , 
IS compulsory, it would not be correct to turn out a child or con- I 
tinuously detain a child in any class Ordinarily, children who | 
are regular in attendance do satisfy minimum requirements, The | 



teachers can test the childien and sort them out as good and 
poor. Those coming into the later category can be given exfr! 

, coaching outside school houis oi duiing the vacations ThiK 
continuous evaluation should be utilised lor helping the deficiem 
^ children to progress but not for detaining childien m any class 
I 12 The new techniques of evaluation giving a greater 
responsibility to the teachers, providing him with banks of suit, 
able questions together with answers, etc., is likely to assist him 
coiisideiab y m Ins work. But such experiments are easier in 
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education Hence it may 'be desirable to set tip lialwadies "as 
attachments to primary schools to meet the needs of the children' 
from the weaker sections of the community. In this connection, 
special mention was made of Tamil Nadu admitting children 
at 5+, and thus automatically providmg a year of pie-school edu¬ 
cation The pre-school, as visualised here, is meant to discip¬ 
line the children and to give them a general-purpose training. 
It should not take over any of the functions of a primary school. 
Such Balwadies are diSerent from Kindergarten schools and 
other sophisticated schools opeiating in large cities. 

15 In order to make a piiimary school effective in a vil¬ 
lage, it is necessary to brmg the parents into the scheme with a 
sense of participation. Therefore, the parents should regulaily 
be called for discussions The school should have facilities for 
adult education, continuing education, a village library, etc. This 
way the school would get deeply involved with the day-to-day 
life of the villagers However, it was pointed out that the exe¬ 
cutives in the villages or tehsils or government officials should 
be kept out fioin such activities to the extent possible. In fact, 
such persons should have no authority in determinmg the 
futuie of the teacher 


The glaring fact that universalisation of primary education' 
had not been achieved even in large cities like Delhi or Bom¬ 
bay came up for scrutiny. Uiiiversahsation of primary educa¬ 
tion miplies makingjrovision for admissTohllbli primary school 
for all children in the age-gioup concerned. Thereafter, it is 
necessary to see that all such children successfully complete the 
primary education. If 84 to 91 per cent of children admitted 
to the school successfully complete prinmry education, we could 
regard the scheme as satisfactory and say that there is univer- 
sahsation of primary education. This is because the remaining 
population of childhen will have some who are physically dTfi! 
cicnt or have other handicaps. A few could be s^c/slo7lea m 
ers or have such mental defects that nothing can be done Mak- 

“mp^ti^Tth cases. saTsfalry 

completion of the percentages indicated appears reasonable. 

tribal hph -^“/ populated areas, particularly the 

ribal belts, evinced considerable interest. It was pointed'out m 

he very outset'that it would be out of the question to provide 
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a school for a group of a few houses The difficulties of ecttm^ 
/children from such hamlets to a school was apprecated o 
could think of providing residential accommodation or quic^ 
; and effective teaching to childien in such areas supplemented t 
regulai lessons through the radio and textbooks The intensive 
caching could be for short lengths of time, like a week and 
teacher may be required to move from one group of ha ml i 
to another This is not considered a very piactmTblf. u f 
Hence, teaching through the radio and getting children for'°° 
extended period of a couple of months to a can^ oTltem “ 
ms ruction appear to be a suitable alternative. Special oZ' 
A will have to be made to record tribal dialects m ^ 

I who are expected to work i„ soeh 

The education of girls would be better facilitated hv hc„- 
women teachers But in sHrlU.rxn ■ ^‘^'miaiea by having 
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for this purpose. A 100 per cent financed mid-day meal scheme 
will not bring a sense of participation to the parent and the 
villagers 

The school building in a village should be used extensively 
fioin morning till night and the teacher should become thei 
fiiend, philosopher and guide of the villagers For this pur-' 
pose, it may be most desirable to recruit a reasonably educated 
person from the village, tram him or her and appoint the per- ‘ 
son as the primary school teacher In such a case, he will have j 
links with the village and will have zest for the work Appoint- j 
ing qualified teachers from outside is more likely to defeat the 1 
purpose. This is because such teachers find it difficult to get I 
accommodation in the village and, even if they do get it, they | 
may not stay there In fact, teacher absenteeism is believed to 
be one of the main causes for the breakdown of instiuction at 
the primary level, leading to wastage and stagnation There is 
need to re-fashion inspection and supervision in such a way that 
proper checks and counter-checks are maintained so that the re¬ 
gular running of the school could be maintained. This may in¬ 
volve the driving of some staff independent of the existmg net¬ 
work for sLirpiise checks and reporting On the administrative 
side, It IS desirable to avoid the rigidity of rules and regulations 
which prescribe definite age-limits and qualifications for re¬ 
cruitment as also an elaborate set of terras and conditions of 
service The alternative could be in the forra of contract appoint¬ 
ments on lump-sum salaries. Such a step would furnish 
an alternative to the existing methods of standardized recruit¬ 
ment, etc 

The supply of proper textbooks for schools is extremely im¬ 
portant Very few children can do much of reading in their own 
houses. Consequently, it may be desirable to keep a set of text¬ 
books m the school and give them for use to the children In 

such a case, the same set of textbooks can be used over and 

over again There is need to write such textbooks on the 

standardized pattern, translate them and print them in all the 
languages of the Constitution. Such books could be subsidized 
and made available to all schools The question of children 
taking books home is also important, but this problem only 
arises m the higher classes of primary education. 
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APPENDIX 3 

Summary of the Discussion on 9 April 1972 

1 Any meaningful planning of effective nrimarv ednn. 
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tion officers should be analysed on a State-wise basis by the 
State Thereafter, an all-India analysis of the data should be 
carried out. It is this type of infoimation that is likely to he 
most fruitful foi planning action. There is now a proposal to 
call a conference of district education officeis of the northern, 
western, eastern and southern regions between July and Sep¬ 
tember If the formats arc ready, it is ideal they aie discussed 
in detail at such a conference for purposes of immediate execu¬ 
tion This work should be supplemented by properly designed 
sample surveys to cross-check on the mformation thus made 
available. 

2 The problem of wastage and stagnation and the data 
available came up for detailed discussion. It was pomted that 
the enrolment figures as furnished are not dependable. For 
vaiious leasons, all the children of the appropriate age in the 
village get included as childien attendmg the primary school in 
the first year But, iL could often happen that many of them 
ne\er turned up at the school Further, children who aie regular 
in attendance in the school and who have been present for more 
than 75 per cent of the days, generally qualify to proceed to 
highei classes and complete their primary education. There¬ 
fore, the enrolment figures could be fictitious and need re-checlc- 
mg In fact, it would be ideal to take the number of children 
attending Class I for 75 per cent of the days during the year as 
the real enrolment. In such a case, the story of wastage would 
be quite different. The children who are regular in attendance 
fail in the annual promotional examination because of defects 
in the exammation itself and the examiner. If continuous eva¬ 
luation techniques as suggested in Appendix 4 are adopted and 
if question banks are supplied to the teachers, the evaluation 
could be more leahstic. Such evaluation should only be 
utilised to sort out weak, average and above average students. 
Promotion should not depend on the results of one annual 
exammation only Some experiments have shown that those 
who got promoted fare better than those who were detained and 
later promoted. With the adoption of new techniques of evalu¬ 
ation and continuous assessment' and with the elimination of 
detentions, even the small amount of stagnation that is now visi¬ 
ble would disappear. 
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3 The failure of a rural primary school to help the child- 
ren in the school was traced largely to the shortcomings arising 
out of the woik of the teachers. For example, teachers combine 
casual leave with hohdays and do not come to the school for 
several days Some of them go on earned leave or other foims 
of leave and no arrangements are made for providing'a substi¬ 
tute teacher Consequently, the school remains closed foi long 
stretches of time, This is particularly so in single-teacher 
schools which constituted about 40 per cent of all primary 
schools m 1965 and which, even today, constitute probably over 
30 per cent of all primary schools in the countiy. A remedy for 
this IS to introduce a scheme that teachers who do not take 
casual leave get salary for the total number of days of casual 
leave which they did not take. This incentive has worked well 
in some places 


4 Although conference reports on inspection and supervi¬ 
sion both from the NCERT and the Asian Institute of Educa¬ 
tional Plannmg and Adimnistration are available and although 
severa of these recommendations have been implemented in 
several States, mspection and supervision continue to be most 
unsatisfactory In the first place, persons appointed as inspec¬ 
tors of primary schools are geneially bachelors of education 
They have no experience of trainmg in 

J any respect 

from the primary teachers because of their ignoiance of the 

ma'^h r' primary schools and problems that the primary 

teachers are facing m rural areas. In fact, there is very little 

uon'mte o' mstraefon .„d ev.h,. 

tion m the prmary school m such inspections. This is a very 

^us dclccl which can on,, be cottccled by changing ,h“ 

nos, H «f officers of this „pc if L 

most desirable that primary teachers with extensive experience 

Por this to be done, selected primary teachers will have to be 

to nrf in p„n,„y teacher traai.ng ntslittitions L given Tn 
additional certificate The traminir u-oc i ® ” 
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period of 6 months in all primary teacher traming institutions, 
made to teach in a primary school for at least 6 months and 
then drafted for this work. 

5 The persons who are doing inspection and supervision 
are often assigned a vaiiety of other jobs in the district with 
the result that many of them can hardly spend 10 per cent of 
the time on inspection and supervision This is most unsatis¬ 
factory On a priority basis, those charged with inspection and 
supervision should, be free from other assignments at the block 
or district level, A norm of 50 schools per inspector could be 
satisfactory in certain areas. But, in difficult terrain, this norm 
has to be changed so that even 20 schools could be thought of 
as adequate The important criterion that is to be kept in mind 
is the total number of teachers whose work the inspector is 
checking and not the total number of schools. Proper provision, 
consistent with present-day living, has to be made for then- 
travel and stay. Inspectors should carry out one regular inspec¬ 
tion and one surprise mspection In addition, it is absolutely 
necessary that a more senior officer at the district level visits a 
primaiy school and carries out a surprise check and inspection. 
This will woik as a corrective. to deficiencies arising from the 
work of the deputy inspectors. 

6 Absenteeism among teachers m rural areas or backward 
areas or neglect of teachmg is a chronic disease which is eating 
into the very framework of the educational system The suc¬ 
cess of elementary education is. more likely to be realised by 
employing a person who has a sense of commitment and devo¬ 
tion to the work and who is interested m the children of the 

i village Therefore, much better results are likely to be achiev¬ 
ed if. regardless of age, an elderly person is picked up on the 
basis of some educational attamment (even passing the 8th 
Standard), given some training and put back to that particular 
village for domg the primary school teaclimg. Such persons 
should not be considered cadre employees. They should be 
given a lump-sum consolidated salary and their appointments 
could be made on a contract basis with the specific charge of 
doing work in a village primary school Obviously, they will 
be non-transferable Such persons with lower intellectual at- 
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tainments are moie Lkely to give recnli? hr- 
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““7 * ’'“'V i-'^rice traiZg ZiZ' 

Ior=, d«i„bk ,0 pli 7 „7 “ 7'' 7»"‘i “>■ II i., Ihl. 

over a period of 5 to 10 yoarTolfl T'' 

aw study and make then! eligible L wi 

addition, pumary tcacheis who he ^ ^”Sher appointments In 

-wit recognised" One waj of dTiL ^ i 

a certificate and a cash award to e!ch m 

^uecessfully fiained over 50 per ceM ^ ^ ^as 

dard I to Standard V Thus if nf Stan- 

to Standard I, if gp' children a. j r • 

Remuneration for the 5 extra Se!" 
successfully trained could be paid 1? ' 

a scheme to be effective, it fs desirablf 
in a vfilage for about 5 to 10 ye^ InH " 
o such rewards every year after fivt /' “ 
that will require a deW exa^'pioblem 
consultation with the State Institutes T '‘‘^te-level in 

alternative suggestion that was ni!^Se i? Another 

achers go to backward areas was tlm trained 

wal allowance for primary teachers 1 ^ ®Pe- 

areas. The backward areas could inrl^!7“^® ™ backward 
- the States backward areas 

and sparsely populated areas Th ^ I ’ -^^^essible areas 
which would fall in such a catel^^ I of villages 

tate Itself Obviously, this hst^wT hy the 

"r;: 
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In particular, the value of inspection gets lost if the inspection 
report is supplied months later This also make follow-up 
impossible 

10 The next item that cairie up for discussion was piimary 
teacher education The Seminar considered the report of the 
Working group appointed for the purpose The recommendation 
of the working group on lecruitmg individuals who have not 
passed the School Leaving Certificate Examination and training 
them quickly for work had already been discussed. The ques¬ 
tion of attractmg a large number of girls in primaiy schools 
came up for consideration Even if girls qualify in the primaiy 
teacher teaming institution, they may get married and leave 
They may not go to rural aiears Therefore, it may be appro¬ 
priate to think m teims of persons commg from a village and 
wil[ing to go back to a village Where this is not possible, 
school mothers, after some training, could be appointed to look 
after girls, What is more important is continued in-service 
trammg of teachers. 

11 It was generally agreed that the present primary tea¬ 
cher training institutions should be run contmuously and get 
proper equipment and additional staS. The general pattern of 
training should be a two-year course for those who have passed 
the School Leaving Certificate Examination. But, this work 
should be regarded as only one of the many functions of the 
teacher training institution. Such mstitutions should have a 
large numbei of crash programmes for training deficiently quali¬ 
fied individuals lecruited for teaching. In addition, there should 
be an all-the-year round programme for giving in-service educa¬ 
tion to all the primary teachers in the area concerned. Both 
the Clash programmes and m-service programmes could be 
worked out in detail by the State Institute of Education, The 
teacher educators from the primary teacher training institutions 
could be trained for the purpose continuously by the State Ins¬ 
titute of Education The main drawback of this technique 
would be that the teacher educators do not get a chance to meet 
teacher educators from other States and this may generate a 
certain narrowness in outlook. It was, therefore, suggested 
that the ideal course would be to have an all-India scheme, In 
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such a scheme, the NCERT could prepare master plans and 
leciuiL resource persons. Such persons, after initiation could 
be posted to the Regional Colleges of Education. The teacher 
educatois fiom the primaly teacher training institutions coulH 
be brought in batches to the Regional College of Education 
and tramed. Theieaftei, they could go back to their teacher 
tiaining institutions to do in-service trainmg oi crash piogram 
mes of naming unqualified teachers This woik could be suo- 
plemented and enriched by the work of the State Institutes of 
Education and State Institutes of Science Education. The Semi- 
nar was not in favour of reducing the duiation of primarv 
teacher tiaimng from two years to a smaller duration for J 
legular teachers ™ 

12 It was pointed out that many of the existing teachers 
were trained years back They are obsolete, both In know 
ledge and technique. It ,s. therelore, imperative that all the 
existing teachers should be tiaincd m all the work thev 
have to do in school thioogh regular r„.servioo programtM 
Otaousl,. there .s ,o be tt crash program™ whfeh w“: 

velrs in I'll (» 

to he nriH , ^ liamiiig. special altenuon will h,»t 

to he paid to make the teachers develop nroper valuec ana 
attitudes to make them htghlight our ric'h ZLe a" tto 

ish lu .ddV'‘T’ llMl t-e then 

sh In addition, the teachers will have to be trained to re- 

cLldren livr^’^S ^"^ironment in which the 

be fnjected thrfuah^'^ ^^d scientific ways of thinking' have to 
that a comnll^ f most desirable 

ed out fo?^ teachers is work- 

out for this purpose and executed on a priority basis, 

on work-eIperfenr"Vw' 
perience 1'“ in, 

ity basis. Work-experience related toT"'"' °i 
experience related to productivity and work- 

= h^e ‘“r r ~ a 

tohool. Particular attenho. has .„™be“;S ^ w* 
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experience gets diiectly related to the occupations of the parents 
and others in the village. During the first four years of pri¬ 
mary school education, there is no need to appoint sepaiate 
teachers All that is necessaiy is trainmg of existing primary 
teachers through proper m-service education To the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible, additional expenditure for the first four 
years should be avoided or minimised The inspecting officers 
should also be trained in work-experience Work-experience 
should foim a part of curriculum and performance in this area 
should be taken into account in the overall assessment of pupils 

1.4 The Seminar next discussed the report of the work¬ 
ing group on improvement of mstructional material It was 
generally agieed that there is urgent need to mnprove instruc¬ 
tional materials both for the children and the teachers This 
is a prerequisite for the success of primary education The 
production of textbooks is as important' as its content at this 
stage The number of workbooks, bts, charts, etc,, required 
by the teacher is large and adequate attention should be paid 
to this In particular, teachers’ guides should furnish suggestions 
for building the teaching around the environment in which the 
child lives. Through in-service education, the teachers should 
be trauied to innovate utilismg local resources It is desirable 
to prepare lists of minimum instructional materials and list of 
minimum number of books which should go mLo a pr imar y 
school library. i, 

15 The report of the workmg group on integrated curri¬ 
culum was discussed Integrated curriculum built around acti¬ 
vity and life experiences is the best way of impartmg primary 
education As soon as possible, this activity and experience 
centred approach should get adopted everywhere But, this re¬ 
quires equipment which could mount up cost and extensive train¬ 
ing of the teachers- In view of this, it was felt that mass in¬ 
troduction of integrated curriculum may not be possible in any 
crash programme to rcahse umversalisation of primary educa¬ 
tion within the next three years It was, however, suggested 
that a simple curriculum which could constitute the minimum 
should be worked out -immediately by the NCERT and made 
available to all the States. Such a booklet could constitute the 
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basis foi quick action not only at the school level but alsn 
the piimaiy teacher training uistitutes level. 

16 The working group on education foi the weaker sen 
tions ol the community highlighted several issues which wer.' 
pieviously discussed. In paiUcular, there was need for educa 
tion of the parents so that they could appreciate the impoitanc; 
of education Theie was need to give incentives like free books 
stationery, uniforms, mid-day meals, etc. The total cost if such 
mcentives could be high and this may inhibit implemeotatioa 
The leally effective and, at the same time, most effective techni¬ 
que could he in the most intimate involvement of the entire con 
inumty m primary education work. As per present practice 

Standard I m the primary school. Such practice should be con- 

irmav h' r ‘ community 

schno? «P pre-primary sections in priipary 

schools and take in children from the weaker sections^of^thi 

community, In order to see that proper attention is pail t 
children from weaker sections of the community, it iLy be 
d sirable to separately inspect the primary scIiLls for thh 
specific puipose. Where funds permit Ashram crtinnic 
Prahar Pathshalas which are fully residential could be set up 
to cater for weaker sections of the community m reinol back 
ward or sparsely populated area. 

17 The report of the working group on gkls’ education 
was next considered. It was felt that wide pubheity to the nS 

soefaf mass media, special 

social progiammes and functions, etc. In particular it is ueces 

mU^theirare'^'^'i Programmes for the mothers and girls 
re are co-educational institutions, if there are no 

•18 The report of the working group on universalisation 
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of education was considered. Since several problems on 
which the group reported had already been considered and 
decided upon, some nrajoi issues tor a crash progiamme for rrni- 
veisahsation of primary education by 1975-76 were discussed. 
The suggestion of the group that there should be a school with¬ 
in a kilometer from the children’s houses was deemed laudable 
but regarded as beset with difliculties for implementation. The 
stress of the woikmg group on the relative role of the Centre 
and the States in the implementation of iinivei salisation of pri¬ 
mary education, the allocation of funds and the procedures for 
execution were considered extremely impoiLant. Unless imme¬ 
diate decisions on these problems are taken, actual implementa¬ 
tion 01 working out schemes would become difficult. The re¬ 
commendation of the working group that the shift system should 
be adopted where the number of children is high than what a 
school can accommodate was also accepted. 

19 The Seminar paid special attention to the report of 
the working group on tribal education. There was a general 
agieemenl that a school in a tribal area should be provided even 
if only 20 children were available subject to the condition that 
there should be a review when numbers go down very much 
below 20 towards the end of the year. The Seminar was in 
favour of setting up residential .schools with free educational faci¬ 
lities for groups of sparsely populated villages, giving uniforms, 
books and mid-day meals to the children. In such institutions, 
separate women teachers or school mothers should be appoint¬ 
ed to look after girls. The salaries of teachers working in tribal 
areas should be suitably revised or special allowances paid to 
them. Relaxation of educational qiiaUficalions and period of 
training become inevitable for getting teachers for tribal areas. 
During the first two years education should be through the 
tribal dialect. The teacher should be trained to talk and under¬ 
stand the tribal dialect. From the second year onwards, the 
children could gradually be brought in to learn through one of 
the languages of the Constitution of India There should be 
continuous propaganda among the tribals about the need for 
educating their children Every effort should be made to see 
that children inherit and pieserve their tribal culture and appre¬ 
ciate the environment in which they live. 
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20 The working group on follow-up action by the States 
for the recommendations of the National Seminars had suggest¬ 
ed that steps should be taken to get periodic reports from the 
States and follow-up the same continuously. This was accept- 

21 Finally, the Seminar expressed itself on the major 
issues involved. Without involving the teacher fully, any 
attempt at universalisation is bound to fail. The prerequisite is 
that the teacher should be made to develop a sense of commit¬ 
ment and a sense of social responsibility for this work. Unless 
the teacher has a missionary spirit and does the work on his/ 
her own, nothing can be achieved. No amount of inspection 
can do any good, The old philosophy of getting work done 
through a sense of fear and a possible punishment is rapidly 
disappearing. The new- philosophy that should permeate the 
educational net-work is one of making every person feel that 
he should work. This philosophy of making an individual 
wanting to work on his own initiative is a new and an import¬ 
ant one. It has to be injected into all teachers and permeated 
into all levels of educational organisation and administration 
through planned programmes of m-service education of all con- 
cerned. 
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APPENDIX 4 
School Examinations 
S.V.C. Aiya 

The Problem 

In the teaching-learning process, the teacher plays the 
pivotal role. Unless conditions are created to make him apply 
himself to all his work with zest and enthusiasm, he cannot 
possibly do his best In our present schemes of public exami¬ 
nations, one group of persons prepare curricula, Another 
gioup IS asked to set questions and a third group examines the 
papers There follows some moderation, etc. In the mecha¬ 
nics of this operation, the teacher plays practically no part ex¬ 
cept where an individual teacher is appointed a member of the 
Curriculum Committee, a board of paper-setters or a board ot 
examiners. Public examination by themselves cannot possibly 
make an overall evaluation of the pupil. Therefore, the real 
change that is necessary is to restore to the teacher his rightful 
place and involve him fully in all schemes of evaluation. He 
must be brought in with a sense of participation and look upon 
this work as a responsibihty he discharges to society. 

In the teaching-learning process, the teacher has to deal 
with a curriculum and do his work to realize the objec¬ 
tives for which the curriculum has been prepared. For this 
purpose, he has to know m very clear terms the objectives of 
a curriculum. Further, he is more concerned with the gene¬ 
ral goal of education in all his work. In fact, this is his most 
important assignment. Consequently, the teacher is required 
to continuously gather information about his pupils and their 
performance throughout the school year or a school term For 
this purpose, the teacher is free to adopt any procedures he 
likes, Thus, he can conduct written tests of varied duration. 
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He can conduct oral examinations. He can nicicly watch the 
work ol the student in the classioom, in the laboiatoiy, in the 
spoits field, etc. On the basis of such an oveiall assessment 
the teachei is the fittest person to giadc his pupils While doine 
this grading of his pupils, it is impossible to divide them into 
extremely fine groups This is what the marks we assign fiom 
0 to 100 attempt to do His classification can only be a broad 
one. On the basis of extensive expciience, it is believed that 
bioad classification of the pupils enti Listed to the care of a 
teacher into five groups is easily lealizable, If a sample of 100 
pupils are taken, assuming a normal distribution, the guclina 
that can be done by a teacher is shown in Table below 




Classification 

Outstanding 

Voiy Good 

Good 

Fail 

Pool 


GnooriNQ or Ponns nv a Teuciier 


Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


% of Population 
7 
24 
38 
24 
7 


Grade 3 rcpi-csents the mean accomplishment of the groim 

subrnm a 

at bv the table above is airived 

condL/ril ^ evaluations he 

ndiicts throughout the school year or a school term This 

assification is not only lational, but quite realistic Ultimate- 

dm Lr ^^^^ssing a pupil has to fall on 

he teacher and the type of classification indicated above has 

ective w ® i""' this ob¬ 

jective. interim measures have to be adopted to move awav 

..f “ rr„r.s tr ‘jrr 

rn7t to a written scholastic test, does not corres 

pond ,0 the gradmB given by ,h, teacher bec.urc the gtad';, 
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of the teacher represent overall assessments. However, wide 
departures between the two types of grading should not be ex¬ 
pected ror a very large percentage of pupils 

2 E\ulmtion 

Even evaluation through a written examination can be ear¬ 
ned out for a vaiiety of puiposes Thus, one could find out 
whether the objectives of a curriculum have to be realized. Tins 
restricts the evaluation to an achievement test Such achieve¬ 
ment tests can be carried out utili;.mg objective type of ques¬ 
tions. Such questions are difficult to set and require experts 
Therefore, the cost of paper-setting may go up But, the ans¬ 
wer-scripts can be very easily ex.imiued by relatively unskill¬ 
ed examineis on the basis of a set of instructions Therefore, 
if a public examination restnets its scope to achievement test¬ 
ing only, it is possible to gel a reasonable measure of uniformity. 
When grades are given, it is not necessary that the same question 
paper should be set to all. Any one out of a set of properly 
designed question papers can be set This highlights the possi¬ 
bility of decent! ahsation In the limit, decentralisation can be 
earned to each individual school. 

When we desire to find out the suitability of a person for 
a paiticular type of employment or a specific course of study 
like engineering, medicine, science, etc, aptitude or prediction 
tests have to be earned out The objectives of such tests and 
the manner of conducting them cannot possibly be identical with 
achievement tests. They are necessarily based on the require¬ 
ments of a field of employment or a course of study. They lean 
only partially on the work completed by a pupil in accordance 
with a set curriculum. For employment purposes, it is best to 
carry out a separate test. Similarly, for admissions to the uni¬ 
versities or institutions of higher learning, separate tests can 
be carried out. It is possible to lump employment into groups 
and arrange for a prediction test thiough any existing authority 
Similarly, it is possible to conduct prediction tests for admis¬ 
sion to a certain course of study by the State itself or by a com¬ 
bined board of a group of universities. 

For certain exacting situations, in which a person is lequir- 
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ed to work under stresses on a variety of intellectually existin, 
problems, an endurance test has to be carried out. This invol 
ves continuous testmg over a number of days in a variety of snh. 
jects. This kind of test is currently carried out by the Pubhe 
Service Commissions and they should continue to do so, 

Where prizes or scholarships have to be awarded, or m 
similar cases, a number of candidates are required to be ranked 
in order of merit. For this purpose, it is necessary to assess the 
script/scripts of a pupil with the help of more than one examiner 
preferably three. Marking in the 101-point scale may be adopt’ 
ed and this may be corrected by a suitable scaling procedure, 
thereafter, the pupils can be ranked on the basis of the final 
marks assigned to each of them- 

Creativity is a characteristic difficult to evaluate by any of 
procedures Approximate conclusions 
could be drawn through a variety of tests and examinations and 
other auxiliary information. ^ 

At present, public examinations are utilised for more pur¬ 
poses ffian they ,are really meant. Endmance testing, creativi¬ 
ty testmg. aptitude testing should be outside the scope of these 

restricted 

to find out whether the objectives of a curriculum have been 

the fmm could be furnished in 

he form of grading into 5 grades as indicated earlier For 

asses^sing students for ranking, the papers of all pupils falling in 
highest grade should be revalued as indicated. 

3 School Education 

School education is spread over 10/11 years The first 4/5 
years correspond to primary education TTie next 2/3 year! cor! 

diicatiop. Both these put together should be regarued as ele! 
free Ind education is mquired to be 

ThLw Z ™ '’’l,**“’ 0“ Con,H,„tion, 

therefore, the mam job of a teacher or a school authority indud- 

vvea^Srlrth evaluations for identifying 

to complete the work ^ additional coaching 
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The next 2/3/4 years correspond to secondary/higher secon¬ 
dary education. This stage is best described as secondary edu¬ 
cation 

4 Elementary Education 

In elementary education which may extend to Class VII or 
Class VIII, regular class or other exammations and decisions 
for promotions from one class to another on the results of such 
■examinations should be given up The teacher should con¬ 
tinuously evaluate the pupils. Those deficient should be pro¬ 
vided witli additional coaching outside school hours or during 
the vacations, Thus, evaluation has to be utilised to make good 
deficiencies of weaker pupils. The results of evaluations may 
be kept with the teacher for being shown to inspectors and others. 
But, they should never be revealed to the parents or the child¬ 
ren. Every effort should be made to make every pupil who is 
regular in attendance to complete elementary education 

At the end of elementary education, there could be an exa¬ 
mination. This examination could be in the initial stages a public 
examination for all pupils in a community development block or 
a tehsil or a district according to convenience. All the teachers 
concerned may be requested to send questions on the curriculum 
they teach to the authority concerned This authority might 
appoint a small board which scrutinises these questions and pre¬ 
pares a bank of questions Out of these questions, different 
question papers could be sent to a school or a number of schools. 
Evaluation should be carried out by the teachers themselves and 
moderated thereafter 

After a few years, even this practice may be given up The 
bank of questions may be sent to the teachers and they may be 
provided with instructions for a random selection of questions 
from this bank Utilising the paper so set, the pupils could be 
examined and their results furnished to the central authority of 
the CD block, tehsil or district 

The results of a pubhc examination on the lines described 
above should be furnished in the form of giades Pupils qualify¬ 
ing in the best of grades could be tested by a secondary school 
or group of secondary schools for considering them for admission 
to the secondary stage. 
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The ceitificate for the completion of elemental y education 
may be issued to all pupils who qualify in a ccitain minimum 
number of subjects by secuimg an appropiiatc grade, Theie 
should be no need foi appearing for all the subjects prcsciibed 
at one sitting. 

For awarding scholarships, the sciints ol the students who 
have secured the highest giadc should be rc-asscssed m the man¬ 
ner described earlier. 

5 Secondary Education 

In the secondary stage, the same procedure that is described 
eaihei can be followed 

In the first stage of the change-over, the Boards of Secon¬ 
dary Education may foithwith abolish the stipulation about pas¬ 
sing m a certain number of subjects at one sitting. All students 
who qualify in a certain numbci of subjects may be given the 
certificate The present system of marking may be followed and 
the raw marks may be converted into five grades a.s indicated 
earlier. Immediate steps may be taken to change the type of 

questions so. that, by and large, the examination becomes an 
achievement test 

In the second stage which may follow two or thiee years later, 
a variety of innovations could be intioduccd as follows, 

(a) Every pupil may be allowed to appear in more sub¬ 
jects than the minimum required for the certificate, 
but the maximum number may be pi escribed. Those 
qualifying in the minimum number of subjects should 
be given the certificate. 

(b) In Older to encourage variety, the board should permit 
pupils, to appear in the subjects they have completed 
at any stage of secondary education, Thus, it may 
so happen that a bright pupil completes the examma- 
tion requirements within two years of a three-year 
course This will enable the bright student to devote 
the additional year for studying extra subjects or 
makmg a more intensive study of some of the sub¬ 
jects. Facilities for the same should get incorporated. 
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(c) Questions should be called fioui all the teacheis 
teaching a subject. These should be scrutinised by 
a board for preparing a bank of questions in a sub¬ 
ject In the initial stages, out of this bank of ques¬ 
tions, a number of question papers could be pre¬ 
pared. In the later stages, the entne bank should 
be supplied to all the schools and proper instructions 
furnished for selecting at random a set of questions 
to constitute a paper from this bank. This woik 
should be left to the teachers concerned. The raw 
marks oi gradhig by the teachers should be subject 
to scrutiny by representatives of the board."^ fm over¬ 
all moderation 

(d) Practical examinations as at present conducted should 
be eliminated as soon as possible and repU'ed by 
project work. 

(e) The certificate issued by a board should lontain the 
giading earned by a pupil in the public examination 
as also the grading assigned to the pupil in his school. 

(f) Ultimately, after a peiiod of three to five years, 
attempts must be made to grant autonomous status 
to schools so that the schools which teach would also 
evaluate and grade the students. In this work, re¬ 
presentatives of the boards may be associated in the 
initial stages Later, the work of a board should 
get restricted to over-all inspection and supervision 
of a school. 

6 Conclusion 

The results of the present public examinations are utilised 
for a variety of purposes, even purposes for which they were 
never meant. The only way of halting this tendency is to re¬ 
sort to grades in public examinations and specifically avoid fur- 
nishing of marks to candidates In view of the results of exa¬ 
mination deciding the future of the student [or all purposes 
every pupil appears for an examination under tension and fear 
Desperation often leads to wild guesses, etc. The results of a 
pupil obtained under such conditions do not reflect the normal 
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abilities of a student. It is, therefore, imperative that this fear 
complex gets eliminated Further, if one test certifies his sue 
cessful completion of school work, there is another to entitle 
to him for employment, and there is yet a third to entitle him 
for admission to a certain course. He need not take all of them 
m one year- He has a chance of competing for admission or 
tor employment in a variety of ways. By giving grades, we onlv 
group the pupils into five groups. The concept of failure is 
therefore, eliminated. Such an elimination is a step in the rieht 

dtrertinn 
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list of documents furnished to the delegates 

A Working Papers 

1 Gupta. RK, with others, Improving Curriculum for Pri¬ 
mary Schoolsj N.CER.T., New DelM. April 1972. 

2. Kaul, GN., with others, Univarsalmtion of Primary Edu¬ 
cation, N C E R T., New Delhi, April 1972 

3. Gupta, R.K. State Level Seminars on Elementary Educa- 
tion^A Review of Recommendations, N.C E.R.T., New 
Delhi, 1972 

B Background Materials' 

1, Aiya, S.V.C., Technology for Education, NCE.R.T, New 
Delhi, 1971. 

2, Aiya, S.V.C,, A School Science Project of India, N.C.E.R.T., 
New Delhi, 1971. 

3, Aiya, SV.C, Youth Services, N.C.ER.T, New Dellii, 1971. 

4, Aiya, SV.C, School Examinations, N.CERT, New Delhi, 
1972. 

5, Aiya, S.V C,, A Children’s Science Injection Programme, 
N G.E R,T., New Delhi, 1971. 

6 Gupta, RK, Ambasht, NR, and Goyal, BR„ Taking 
Children to Schools and Holding Them Theie, NCE.R.T, 
New Delhi, 1972. 

7. Rawat, DS, Integrated Approach to Primary Curriculum, 
N G E R T„ New Delhi, 1972. 

8. Rawat, D S„ A Fresh Look to Examinations in Primary 
Schools, N.C.ER.T, New Delhi, ,1972 

9. Rawat, D S, Plea for a Pragmatic Approach to Universal- 
isation of Pumary Education, N.CE.RT, New Delhi, 1972. 
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10. Siibba Rao, CS., Challcnga of hvahiaiion m Andhja Pin 

dL-sli, 1971. “■ 

11. Shukla, J.R, Compuhojy rummy Educniwu-Suinc Nathr 
led A^petU, mt. 

12. NCli.R.T, RepoH of the Tcnlh National Scminai on Elc 
mcntaiy Education, Maicb 1971, 

13. NC.E.RT, A Scheme of EsLabhshing Model, Pic-pmuatv 

and Pnmaiy Schoah, 1972. ^ 

C. State Re polls 

1 A Note on the IVoih Done in the Field of Eaalualion in 
Mahai ashti a 

2 A Note on Cwncnhim Deuelopmeiit in Mahmashtia 

3 Cwucuhim Development in Myso-ia 

4. Repoit of the Committee on Eoaluntion in Mysoi'e 

5 Umveualuation of Education at the Pnmaiy Stage tn 
Keiala. ° 

6. RepoUs of Lhe action taken on the iccoramendaiioii!, of the 
Tenth National Seminar on Elementary Education in res- 
pect of' Laccadives, Delhi, Tnjnir.a, Arunachal Pradesh, 
U.P, Haiyana, Madhya Prade.sh, Rajasth.m, and Maha- 
rashtia 
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14 Shrimati R, Murhdharan 

15 Kuinari 1. Malani 

16 Shu LP Kadam (Seaetaiy) 

K Improvement oj Instniciional Materials 

1 Shri D,N Gaind [Chairman) 

2 Sim P.M. Loliitakshan 



3 Shrimati C W. Pande 
4. Shrimati R. Kumar 

5 Shri Ramcsh Chander 

6 Shrimati M. Sandle 

7. Shrimati S. Sidhu 

8. Kumari S Majumdar (Secretary) 

4, WorJi Experience 

1. Shri H B. Majumdar (Chairman) 

2. Shri S A. Khuraishi 

3 Shrimati A M. Dhillon 

4. Dr M Haridas 

5. Shri P N. Russia 

6 Shri A.S Mehrotra 

7, Dr. K-IC Bountra 

8, Shri J.A. Ryan 

9, Shri T.N. Labroo 

10. Shri S.S. Kaushik 
11 Shri O.P. Ahuja 

12. Kumari Suman Puri 

13. Shrimati P G. Sinha 

14 Shrimati S. Kumar 

15 Kumari Bimla 

16 Shri J D Virmani 

17. Shri S G. Chaudhuri ^■Secretary) 

5. Teacher Education 

1. Professor AC Deve Gowda (Chairman) 
' 2. Kuman P Das Gupta 

3 Shri M R Chilana 
4. Shri H K Sharma 
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5, Shn Kul Bhushan Gupta 
6 Shu Dharam Singh 

7. Shn D S Devraia Murthy 

8. Shn L.D. Gupta 

9, Shri M G. Sharma 
10 Shri N.V. Thirtha 

11, Shri S.C. Gupta 

12, Dr. S.K Sharma 

13, Shrimati Raj Rani Suri 
14 Shnmati S Kausalaya 
15. Dr C S Subba Rao 

16 Dr (Shrimati) Madimn Shah 

17 Shnmati Sharda Devi 

18 Dr R C Dass 

19, Y N. Chaturvedi 

20, Shri RP. Kathuria 

21, Shrimati S P Patel (Secretary) 

6, Univeualisation of Primary Education 
1. Shri V K. Sibal (Chairman) 

2 Shri M S Chatterji 

3 Shri S Chatterji 

4 Shri S K. Chaturvedi 

5 Shn LC Kaul 

6 Shri A A.G Lai 
7- Shn Sukkhan Lai 
a. Shri K.W Momin 
9. Shri B K Naik 

10. Shri B.N. Pal 

11, Shri G.C, Saxena 

12, Dr G.L. Bakshi 



13. Shii Atul Prasad Singh. 

14. Sliii J.C. Goyal 

15 Sliri S.L, Gupta 

16 Sliri R. S Smlia 

17. Sliii RS Uppal 

IS SItii Arc Dube 

ly Dr GN ICaiil (Secretary') 


7 . I'iihal Ecliication 

1 Sbri S L. Soni (Chairman') 

2 Sliri N j\I Tagore 

3. Shii TA IChan 

4 Sliii P R Cliandhuii 

5 Shii KJ Purohit 

6 SIui JN Patel 

7 ' Shii M.K Dixit 

S Piotcbsoi J K Shiikla 

9 Dr. Il D Sliarma 

10 Sliii B P. AwasLliy 

11 Dr. S Piasad (Secretary) 


8 . 


Gills" Kclucalion 

1 Shri H S Mishra (Cliaiimnn) 

2 Shiimati S Chauhan 

3 Sliiimati Raj Gahlot 

4 Siiriniati Bimla Vati Dani 

5 SliriiTiati A Bakshi 

0. Shri Mohinder Singh 

7 Slirimati P L Singh 

8- Shiimaci V. Sondhi (Secretary) 
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9. Education of Weaker Sections 

1. Shri B D. Mai Sharma (Chairman) 

2. Shn V.X. Garg 

3. Shri K Janardhan Rao 
4 Shri mail DP. Roy 

5. Dr. N.K Ambasht (Secretary) 



appendix 7 
LIST OF DELEGATES 

A. Representatives from States/Union Territories 

Andlira Pradesh 

1. Shrimati S. Rausalaya 
Incharge Director 
S.C,E.RT. 

Hyderabad-4 

Armiadial Pradesh 

2. Shhi Sham Lal Soni 
Director o/ Education 
Arunadial 
Shillong 

Assam 

3. Mr. S.M. Islam 
Jt D.P.L, Assam 
ShiUong 

Bihar 

4. Shri Atul Prasad Singh 
Deputy Director of Education 
(Primary & Basic) 

Bihar, New Seaetariat 
Patna-15 

5. Shri RS Sinha 

Deputy Director of Education {Planning) 

Bihar, New Secretariat, Patna 

Chandigarh 

6. Shri L.D, Gupta 
Director 

S.I.E, Chandigarh 
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7. Mrs A.M Dhillon ' 

Director of Public Instruction 
Chandigarh Union Territory 
Chandigarh 


Dellii 

8. Shm D S. Mishra 
Director of Education 
Delhi Administration 
Old Secretariat 
Delhi-6 

9, Dr. (^Miss) a Nanda 
Principal 

S.I.E, Roop Nagar 
Delhi-7 


Dadra Sc Nagar Haveli 

10. ShRI KJ PUROHIT 
Education Officer 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
Gujarat 

11. Shri P.D. Chauhan 
Director of Education, Gujarat 
Ahtnedabad 

12. Shri S.M. Dudani 
Education Secretary, Gujarat 
Gandhi Nagar 
Piii-Ahraedabad 


Haryana ^ 

13 Shri VK. Sibal 
D.P.I., Haryana 
Chandigarh 

Jammu & Kashmir 

14. Shri B D Mal Sharma 

Deputy Director Education, 
Jammu ft: Kashmir 



Kerala 

15. Dh P M. Lohithakshan 
Researcji Officer, S.I.E. 
Tr ivan druin-2 


L.M. &: A. Islands 

16, Shri KK. Ramesiigiiandra Nair 
Et-Officio Collector 
Union Territory o£ Laccadives 

17. Shri M L. Phillip 

Assistant Education Officer 
XJ.T. Laccadives 
' L.M A. Islands 


18. 


Shri R.N. Chopra 

Special Secietary, Government 

Bhopal (M P.) 


of Madhya Pradesh 


Madhya Pradesh 
19. Shri B D,Surma 

Madhya Pradesh 
Bhopal 

20. Shri H.S. Mishra 

Director, S,I E., Madhya Pradesh 
Bhopal 

21 Shri 'Ramadhar Shivastava 

Principal 

Government B.T I., Mandsaur 
Madhya,' Pradesh 

22. Shri Y.N Ciiatorvedi 

Deputy Secietary, Education M.P 

Bhopal 

23 Shri M-G Duuey 

Deputy Director of Public Instruction 

Bhopal (MP.) 

24. Siitti PN. Russia 

Distiict Education Officer 
Tikamgarh (M P ) 
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Maharashtra 

25. Dh. (Mrs.) Chitra Naik 
Chairman 

Maharashtra State Board of Secondary Education 
Poona 

Maghalaya 

26. SiiRi KW. Momin 

Inspector of Schools^ Garo Hills 
B.D. Tura, 

District Garo Hills 
Meghalaya 

Mysore 

27. Shri Samuel Appaji 
Education Secretary 
Government of Mysore 
Bangalore 

28 SiiRi M.C. Muniswami 

Joint D.PI., New Public Offices 
Bangalore 

29, Shri KP. Surendra Nath 
Director 

State Institute of Education 
B.P Wadia Road 
Ba&awangudi 
Bangalore-4 

Rajasthan 

30, Shri Mohinder Singh 

Education Commissioner and Secretary 

Government of Rajasthan 

Jaipur 

31 Mrs O Joshi 
Director, S,I E, 

Rajasthan; Udaipur 

32. Dr, S R. Sharma 
Deputy Director 
S.I,Ei, Rajasthan, Udaipur 



33. Mhs. D.P. Roy . 

Research Officer 

S 1 E . Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

34. Shri J.A. Ryan 

Deputy Director (Education) 

Madras 

Tripura 

35. Shri Indra Kumar Roy 
Additional Director of Education 
P.O. Agartala 

Tripura 

Uttar Pradesh 

36. Shri A.S. Mehrotra 

Joint Director of Education, Uttar Pradesh 

Allahabad 

37. Shri Sudhakar Sharma 

Principal , ^ ^ 

State Institute of Education, Uttar Pradesh 

Allahabad 
West Bengal 

38. Shri B.N Chatterji 
Joint Secretary 
Education Department 

' Calcutta 

39. Shri S.P. Chatterji 

Joint Deputy Director, West Bengal 

Calcutta 

b.-experts 

1. Protessor H B. Majumdar 

Viney Bhawan, Vishiva Bharti 

Adhyahash 

West Bengal 

2. Professor A C. Deve Gowda 
74-Miller Road 
Bangalore-l-B 
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Dr, N.V. Thirtha 
Dean of Education 

Bangalore University 
Mysore 

DR. ^Mrs.) MadOTRiShah 
Education Officer 
Bombay Municipal Corporation 
Bombay. Maharashtra 

5, Dr. S.N. Rao 
Education Officer 
M.CiD., Kashmere Gate 

Delhi-6 

6 Dr. D.P. Pattanayak 

2ntmT institute of Indian Languages - 
Mysore-6 

7. Shri R.K- Bountra 
B-18, Sector-A 
Maha Nagar 
Lucknow 

8 SiiRi D.S Devaraja Morthy 
Principal. Hon. Director 

Extension Semces Centre 

J.S.S Basic Training 8 
Mysore 

c.-primary school teachers 

1. SHRI jACJIVANNATHABHAlPAlltL 

Headmaster 

Jainpur District. Baroda 
Gu3aTat 

2. Shri K. Janardhan Rao 

Headmaster 

Government U.P School 
12 - 1 - 783 ., Asifnagar, Hyderabad 

3. Shri S.S. KaushiR 

Headmaster School 

Netaii Nagar. M-C. Pri«iRt7 

New Delhi-3 
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4. SnuiMATi Raj Rani Sum 
Heaclmtstiesi 

M G. Primary School 
SJiakti Nagar 
r)elhi-7 

5. SiiHiMAn Raj Gaiilot 
Headmistress 

Primary School 
Badarpur, Delhi 

6. SiiRi DiiAiiAM Singh Yadav 
Headmaster 

Nangal Raya, Western Zone 
Delhi 

7. SiiRi RJam Ghand 
^SStst€l7i.t 'I'GdcheT 

M G, School, Lajpat Nagar 
New Delhi-24 

8. Shrimati Anjana Bakshi 
Teacher, MG Girls School 
Rouse Avenue 

New Delhi-1 

9. Shri Sri Chandra Gupta 
Headmaster 

Municipal Goiporation Primary School 
^Bazar' Ajmeri Gate II 
Delhi-6 

10. Shri Kul Bhdsan Gupta i; 

Headmaster 

M.C. Primary Scliool, No. 2 
Ramesh Nagar 
New Delln-15 

11- Shrimati Vimla Vatidanx 
Headmistress 
M.C, Primary School 
ICrishan Nagar, Delhi-31 
12. Mrs. S IC.UMAR 

Primary Teacher 

Kendriya Vidyalaya A. Force 

Hindon, U.P, 



13. Mrs. V. Bhayana 
Supervisor (Primary Education) 

Central School 

Delhi Cantt.-lO 

14. SiiRiMATi Sarla Chauiian 

Primary Teacher 

Central Schooh Gole Market 
New Delhi-1 

15. Mrs P G Siniia 
Teacher 
Cen,tral School 
Delhi 

16. Mrs. M. Sandle 
Primary Teacher 

11T Central School 
Delhi 

17. Miss Soman Puri 

T.G.T. (Supervisor Primary Section) 

Central School 
Farldabad, Haryana 

-REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CENTRAL AGENCIES 

I, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 

1. Shui T R. Jayaraman 
Joint Secretary 

Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 
New Delhi 

2. SiiHi M. ICashyap 

Deputy Educational Adviser, (Schools) 

Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 
New Delhi 

3. Miss K. Nair 

Deputy Educational Adviser, (Schools) 

Ministry of-Education and Social Welfare 
New Delhi 

II. Planning Commission 

1, Shri TN Dhar 

• Senior Research Officer 
Planning Commission 
New Delhi 
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' 2. SiiRi R.S, Uppal 

Research Officer 
Planning Commission 
New Delhi 

III. Central Health Education Bweau 

1. Mrs. K..S- Bhatia 
Deputy Director (SHE) 

Central Health Education Bureau 
New Delhi 

2. Shri S C. Jain 

Health Education Officer, (CHEB) 

New Delhi 

IV. Indian Council of Social Science Research 

1. Shri J.P. Naik 
Member Secretary 

Indian Council of Sodal Science Research 
New Delhi 

V h.cer.t. 

1. Professor S,V.C. Aiya 
Director, N.C.E R.T. 

2. Shri C.L Sapra 

Reader Incharge, (G. Sc C ) 

3. Dr. M.C. Pant 

Head. Department of Science Education 

4. Shri B.D. Atrev 
Reader 

Hcpartment of Science Education 

5. Miss Shukla Majumdar 
Lecturer 

Department of Science Education 

6. Shri N IC. Sanyal 
Reader 

Department of Science Education 

7. Shri K.S. Bhandari 
Lecturer 

Department of Science Education 
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8, Professor T.S, Mehta 
Incharge Head 

Department ol Social Sciences and Humanities 

9. Shri R.G. Saxena 
Reader 

Department of Social Sciences and Humanities 

10. Shri D.N. Gaind 
Reader 

Department of Social Sciences and Humanities 

11. Shri Ramesh Chander 
Lecturer 

Department of Social Sciences and Humanities 

12. Shri R G. Mishra 

Field Adviser, IjC Head, 

Data Processing and Educational Survey Unit 

13. Shri K.G. Rastogi 
Reader 

Department of Textbooks 

14. Shri IS. Chaudhuri 
Reader 

Department of Textbooks 

16. Shri Pritam Singh 
Reader 

Department of Textbooks 
16. Mrs. A. Kumar 
Reader 

Department of Textbooks 
17 Mrs, Indira Kulshreshta 
Lecturer 

Department of Textbooks 

18. Shri D C. Solanki 
Lecturer 

Department of Textbooks 

19. Mrs. S. Sidhu 
Lecturer 

Department of Teacher Education 

20. Shri J.C Goyal 
Lecturer 

Department of Teacher Education 



21. Sail CN. Kaul 
Leciuret 


Data Processing and Educational 
22. Was. R MuauDHAHAN 
R&adef 


Survey Unit 


Department of Educational 
Education 


Psycli6logy and 


foundations 


ol 


23- Miss I. Malani 

Jieatfer 


Department of Educational 
Education 


Psychology and Foundations of 


24. Shri S.L, Ahldwaiu 
Htad 

Department ol Teaching Aids 

25. Shri Shankar Narayan 

Readef 

Department of Teaching Aids 

26. Sum S.G Galvuya 
Lecturer 

Department ol Teaching Aids 
27 Shm Tiur Raj 
Reader 

Department of Teaching Aids 

28. SiiriDS. Rawat 

Jncharge Head, D p,p,E, 

29. Shri SC Chaudhdm 

Reader, D.PP.E, 

39 ShriLPKadam 

Lecturer, DPP,E, 

31. Shm RK, Gotta 
Lecturer, Dpp,E, 


52. Shri S L Gotta 
Lecturer, DP.P.E. 

33. Mbs. S.P. Patel 
Lecturer, DPP,E, 

34. ShmA.AC, Lai 
Lecturer, D,Pp.E, 



35. Dr S Prasad 

Lecturer^ D P P.E. 

36 Dr N.K. Ambasht 
Lecturer, D.P.P.E. 

37 SiiRi M.D Dharmani 
Artist, D P.P.E 

38. SlIRl J.D, ViRMANI 
Artist, D P.P.E. 

39. SlIRIMATI V. SONDHI 

Senior Research Assistant, D P.P E 

40. Miss P. Das Gupta 

Senior Research Assistant, D.P P E. 

41. Shri B.R Goyal 

Senior Research Assistant, D,P P E. 

42. Shri S.K, Chaturvedi , 

Field Assistant, D P P.E. 

43. Shri M.R. Chilana 
Field Assistant, D.P P E. 

44. Shri B P, Awasthy 
Professional Assistant, D.P.P.E. 

45 Mrs. PL Singh 

Professional Assistant, D.P P E 

46. Miss Simla 

Junior Research Fellow, D.P.P.K 

Field Advisers 

47. Shri B.K Nath 

Field Adviser, N C.E.R.T. 

Assam 

48. Dr C S. Subba Rao 
Field Adviser, NCERT. 

Andhra Pradesh 

49. SiiRi B.N Pandey 

Field 'N C E R T 

l7-Bordia Colony * 

Jaipur-4 



60. Dr. M. Hahidas 

Field Adviser, N.G E R T„ Kerala 
Stale Institute of Education 
Trivandrum! 7 

51. Dh. G.N. Kaul 

Field Adviser, N.C.E.R T, 

New Delhi-I6 

52. SiiRi B.N. Pal 

Jneld Adviser, N.C.E.R.T. 

New Delhi-16 


Regional Colleges of Education 

53 Shri R p Kathuria 
Lectuier in Education 

Regional College of Education 
Rliopal 

54. Shri S A. IChuraishi 

Incharge Department of Agriculture 
Regional College of Education 
Mysore 

55. Shri G G. Saxena 
Coordinator 

Regional College of Education 
Bhopal 

5G. Shri RC Dass 
Principal 

Regional Colleges of Education 
Ajmer 

57. Professor P d. Sharma 
Principal 

Regional College of Education 
Bhubaneshwar 

58 Professor J.K Shukla 
Principal 

Regional College of Education 
Bliubaneshwar 



59. 


Dr. (Mrs,) K.T. Singh 
Reader in Education 
Regional College of Education 
Bhopal 

60, Dr, Siiarda Devi 

Reader in Education 
Regional College of Education 
Bhubaneshwar 

K-LOCAL DELEGATES FROM DIFFERENT ORGANISATIONS 

1. Shri TN. Bhatt 
Education Officer 

New Delhi Municipal Committee 
Town Hall, New Dellii 

2. Shri T.N Labroo 
Deputy Education Officer 

New Delhi Municipal Committee 
Town Hall, New Delhi 

3. Shri V.K, Garg 
Assistant Education Officer 
N.M.CD. New Delhi 

4. Mrs, CW. Pande 

Assistant Education Officer^ M C,D. 

Delhi 

5. SiiRi 0,P. Ahuja 

Assistant Education Officer, M.C.D. 

Delhi 

6. SiiRi LC. Kaul 

Assistant Education Officer, M.C.D. 

Delhi 

7. Shri H K Siiarma 
School Inspector, M.C.D. 

WZ 3.36, Naraiyana 
New Delhi 

8. Shri Sukrhan Lall 

Senior School Inspector, M.C D 
Delhi 
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Suri N.jM. Tagoke 
Secretary^ C.T.S.A. 

Ministry oE Education, New Delhi 
Shri T.N, Khan 
Haixd.ma tter 

Central Xibetan School 
Dharmsala 

Mhs. Rajni Kumar 
Principal 

Spring Dales School 
Rajinder Nagar 
New Delhi-5 

Shri M!.P. Cmayva 
Principal 

Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan 
Sarojini Naidii Marg 
New Delhi-3 




